A CASE OF PARANOIA. 


By EDWARD N. FLINT, M.D., 

Late of St. Peter. 

T HE following case of paranoia is an interesting 
one: first, because it displays some of the more 
unusual manifestations of that form of mental 
aberration; and, secondly, because it affords us an oppor¬ 
tunity of tracing the growth and development of delusion 
in an individual possessing a transmitted neuro-degenera- 
tive taint, who was mentally peculiar and eccentric from 
his earliest childhood, and studying the relations between 
the mental eccentricities observed during his early life 
and the delusions which subsequently became established. 

Cask X.—Male; aged 55 years. Born in Massa¬ 
chusetts. of American parentage and of a family founded 
in this country eight generations ago. In the family 
history, which has fortunately been preserved with great 
fidelity, there is no record of any nervous disease prior 
to the third generation, preceding the one to which our 
patient belongs. His paternal grandfather married a 

woman from the Y-family, a family known to “ have 

peculiarities or a strain of insanity.” This woman “ died 
at a ripe age in a trance which had lasted ten or twelve 
days.” She was the mother of several children. Two 
of these were females, who “ died at advanced ages of 
nervous disease.” One of the sons married the grand¬ 
daughter of one of Massachusetts’ lieutenant-governors, 
and raised a numerous family of children, and among this 

number was X-. The mother died at the age of 

eighty-five from natural causes. The father died at the 
age of sixty-five. '* For a year or two before he died he 

was much depressed.” Besides X- there were nine 

other children in the family. Of these, the first born 
died of scarlet fever, at the age of nine years; two died 
in infancy of croup. Except these three all attained 
maturity, and all save X—— were married and raised 
families. All are living at present save one, who died of 
pleurisy, at the age of fifty-five. One sister has suffered 
a great deal from neuralgia. 
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For between one and two years before X-was 

born, his father resided in the West Indies where he 
contracted “ liver complaint.” He was an invalid for 
some time after his return home, and his wife also de¬ 
clined into very poor physical condition, being “ run 
down ” by care of her husband, anxiety, grief over the 
death of one of her babies and certain financial troubles, 
incident to the panic of 1837. It was at this time and of 

this stock that X-was born. His condition at birth 

placed him in the class of defectives. The left upper 
extremity was short, incompletely developed: and the 
hand, instead of having fingers, displayed only little 
shriveled buttons of flesh in their stead. Both mentally 

and physically X-resembles his father. As a child 

he was considered apt and bright, showing a taste for 
books, and learning readily. “ He was always of a rather 
diffident or timid disposition, and much preferred seclu¬ 
sion to the society of others.” 

This disposition was dominant throughout his entire 
subsequent career, and out of it, as a basis, grew the de¬ 
lusions which now control his mental life. 1 

His literary education was a classical one. He grad¬ 
uated from a prominent institution of learning in the 
East, and afterwards from one of the oldest schools of 
theology in this country, entering the ministry and fol¬ 
lowing it as a profession for many years. He finally 
gave it up, however, on account of a morbid fear of ridi¬ 
cule, which he fancied that people directed against his 
deformed hand, and his aversion to the constant associa¬ 
tion with other people which its continued pursuits en¬ 
tailed. X-himself says that he left the pulpit be¬ 

cause “ his voice failed him, and because he felt that his 
character was too one-sided and not sufficiently rounded 
out.” 

After leaving the pulpit his career became somewhat 
checkered. He undertook to teach, but finally gave that 
up for similar reasons to those assigned for abandoning 
the pulpit. He next acted for some time as agent, can¬ 
vassing for a picture frame concern, and made a tour of 
the western states. During this trip he avoided towns 
and settlements, and made long exclusions up into the 
mountains, and limited his transactions largely to the 
“ simple folk living in solitary places.” He subsequently 
invented and patented a cultivator and squandered con¬ 
siderable money with patent lawyers. At the same time 
he was trying to construct a new kind of elevator. Con- 
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cerning himself at this time, he says in a letter written 
in 1884: “ It is no trouble at all for me to think up new 

things.” 

In the meantime he had drifted down to Kansas and 
became a canvassing agent for spring beds. 

He finally quit the canvassing business, because, as 
he says : “ It compelled him to intrude too much upon 

the society of others.” 

Morally, his character has always been above reproach. 
He was “ sincere, childlike and innocent.” He was im¬ 
aginative and poetical. In a letter written to his 
mother, in 1883, he says: “This is May day, and the 
children are out gathering flowers on the wayside and 
the prairie. I believe you were always very fond of 
flowers. They are among God’s good gifts to man.” 
The following stanzas are taken from his poem, “ Decor¬ 
ation Day,” written in the same year : 

“Strew freely flowers o’er the grave, 

They softly breathe our love to thee, 

Who, when the night hung heavy, gave 
To sacred land thy life blood free. 

“ Touch soft their graves ye airs of spring ; 

Rest, heroes, in the sun’s sweet ray, 

For out of gloom they helped to bring 
The Stars and Stripes to break of day.” 

Sometime during the following year he had a platonic 
love affair, concerning which he wrote the following in a 
letter, dated February, 1884: “For the last seven or 
eight months, I have been filled with surprise at the fre¬ 
quent attention paid me, far and near, in pulpit, press 
and public song, especially as there seems to be nothing 
to call it forth. It appears to have its origin in a love 
affair, some eight months ago, in which people became 
interested. Two sisters became attached to me and I to 

them. My preference being for the one called Z-. 

There appears to be trouble owing to the complication. 
I am ready to forego preference to meet it, if need be ; 
of course, am not willing to see anv lasting; mischief done. 
I stand ready to meet the situation in any way, and have 
so expressed myself on the sly to a friend of llie parties. 
I have felt a strange disinclination to pry into the matter, 
and have respected the feeling. My conjectures of the 
present status are drawn from the papers, remote refer¬ 
ences in them, and from songs that are sung, and hints 
that are thrown out by people in my presence. You may 
think, perhaps, that this is all fancy, but I know what I 
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know, and impressions gained in one way have after¬ 
wards been confirmed in another. It is truly remark¬ 
able, day after day, poetry in the daily papers—and you 
know poetry in a daily paper is uncommon—all bearing 
the same drift.” 

In a letter, dated March, 1.884, he says: “ A good deal 
of attention has been directed to me of late. It is barely 
possible that some one might undertake to blackmail me 
East, thinking to make some money out of it. Now, if 
you ever hear anything of me that ought not to be true, 
put it down at once as a lie. I have reason to think that 
Minnesota is involved. I have three warm friends there, 
A-, B-and C-. I once went so far as to pro¬ 

pose to the latter when she was a member of my flock, 
but the mother opposed. I get the affection of women 
without intending it, and why so readily is more than I 
can tell, for I am the most awkward of our whole family. 
Still I am so constituted that I can place my affection 
where needed.” 

In these letters there can be seen the budding signs 
of fixed ideas and delusion, all of which can be traced to 
a perverted sense of conception of the relations between 
himself and other persons. Suspicion of collusion, 
inuendo, and even of persecution by blackmail began to 
take root in his mind. His platonic attachments show 
how the emotional sphere is influenced by the concep- 
tional, and how the influences and abberant mental pro¬ 
cesses that led him on the one hand to regard society 
with suspicion were, on the other hand, active in deter¬ 
mining his attachments. 

Later, about seven years ago, he began to take a great 
interest in animal magnetism, and the influence that the 
personality of some men had over that of others, and the 
mysterious manner in which some minds influence 
others. Later, he believed that large bodies of men ex¬ 
erted this influence to a greater degree than individuals, 
so that community in thought of a large number of 
people would act as a powerful agent in controlling 
other minds. From this he began to consider that the 
Odd Fellows and Free Masons were societies which ex¬ 
isted for the purpose of centralizing and concentrating 
this mysterious force, which he denominated as mag¬ 
netism or phenomenal power. Later still, he made the 
discovery that people were able to communicate thoughts 
in a strange and unusual way, and one day he heard an 
engineer sound certain words with his steam whistle. 
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The ability of certain people to sound words in this and 
other unusual ways has remained a fixed belief with him 
since that time. He heard words sounded in church 
bells, whistles, escaping steam, foot falls and other 
strange and unusual ways. During the next five years 
he devoted himself to teaching and other employments 
with varying success, and during the last year of which 
he began to have more decided delusions of persecution. 
He believed that the world had turned against him, and 
that the secret societies and other bodies of men were 
plotting against him. He claimed that it was necessary 
to get away from the mysterious power that these bodies 
of men were exerting, and that no place was secure 
against their machinations unless far away in some unin¬ 
habited wilderness where no one could reach him with 
magnetic influences. 

On March 24, 1891, he was admitted to this hospital. 

He was then fifty-three years old, five feet and seven 
inches in height, weighed 1464 lbs.; brown hair slightly 
tinged with gray ; blue eyes ; forehead high and narrow 
and somewhat furrowed, but not deeply. The facial 
wrinkles were those produced by the predominant action 
of the depressor muscles over those of the levator muscles. 
His address was courteous and manner self-possessed, 
though he seemed absent-minded when not conversing, 
and would start nervously when addressed. 

On physical examination his heart and lungs were 
found to be normal; digestion and assimilation good ; 
muscular development fair; pupil reflexes normal to 
light and accommodation ; knee jerk normal. 

The only peculiarity noticeable to the eye in the 
shape of the head was that the right half of the cranium 
appeared to be the more voluminous. Looked at from 
behind the outline on that side appeared fuller and more 
regular, and the top of the right ear sat on a higher level 
than that of the left. This apparent one-sided develop¬ 
ment was demonstrated by the cranial measurements. 
The measurements were made from the usual points and 
at the usual levels. The circumference was found to be 
twenty-two inches, the right side being eleven and one- 
quarter inches, while the left measured only ten and 
three-quarter inches. The anterior portion of this cii'- 
ctimference was eleven and one-half inches, the posterior 
ten and one-half. The coronal measurement was thir¬ 
teen inches, the right division of this line being seven 
inches, and the left six inches in length. The distance 
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from the point of the chin to the highest altitude of the 
cranium was eleven and one-quarter inches. 

The most marked evidence of congenital defect, how¬ 
ever, was found in the deformity of the left upper 
extremity. 

The following are the comparative measurements of 
the two upper limbs : 


Shoulder to elbow, 12 inches 

Elbow to wrist, 9 )A “ 

Wrist to tip of little finger, 7 “ 

Circumference of arm, biceps relaxed, 10 % “ 

Circumference of forearm, upper third, 9 1 / 2 “ 

Circumference of wrist, by* “ 


12 inches 

2 “ 

9 

ab 

5 ''4 ‘ ‘ 


From these measurements, then, it will be seen that 
the deformity of the left upper limb was originally 
wholly below the elbow joint, though now the muscles of 
the arm are atrophied from disuse, thus lessening the 
circumference. The forearm is smaller and shorter than 
its fellow and the hand is only a stump. The wrist joint 
has all the motions, and there is no difficulty in placing 
it in any position of flexion, extension, supination, or pro¬ 
nation that can be assumed by the opposite hand. There 
is considerable power in the flexion of this deformed 
hand, so that the patient can carry a pail of water with 
it. The metacarpal bones are amalgamated, and form a 
single plate of bone about three-quarters of an inch in 
length and one and three-quarters inches in breadth, 
covered with a considerable amount of loosely attached 
fascia, fat connective tissue and skin. There are no 
phalanges, but in place of fingers there are five little 
buttons of flesh, showing depressions for a matrix, but 
no growth of nail. I have devoted considerable space 
to the description of this hand, because it shows conclu¬ 
sively that it is a foetal defect, and cannot possibly be a 
case of arrested development nor a deformity due to 
traumatism: that it is one of those somatic stigmata 
which sometimes liable a person who has inherited a 
tendency to nerve degeneration and insanity with a sign 
which is easily read. 

The mental manifestations of X-, since his admis¬ 

sion, have all been in accord with the original peculiari¬ 
ties of his character and the delusions which first asserted 
themselves. Thev have all been delusions of unseen 
agencies. There has also been some progressive mental 
reduction in this case. The details of his delusions have 
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varied slightly, being influenced somewhat by his en¬ 
vironment. The}’ have extended in new directions, 
involved new forces ; displayed less prominence in some 
directions, while they have taken on new characteristics 
in others. It will be observed, however, that the basis 
is the same throughout. The child was timid ; the 
youth sought seclusion ; the man avoided society; the 
paranoiac believes that association with his fellow-beings 
is a menace to his mental and physical well-being. This 
is the development of a peculiarity or an eccentricity 
into insanity, and through all his writings, which largely 
compose the balance of this paper, this quirk in his men¬ 
tal make-up can be traced. 

St. Peter Hospital for Insane, Nov. 18, 1891. 

To the Governor of Minnesota : 

In accordance with the right given us by the state 
law to appeal to your Excellency, I present my case in a 
few words that very poorly present the situation. To 
adequately represent would require a personal interview. 

My difficulty is an outgo of my silent thought. It 
goes as it comes. I may think whatever I please, but 
whatever I do think goes as it comes. I suppose the con¬ 
stant irritation and annoyance they have kept up around 
me has affected the tension of nerve, so that unlike others 
who have the same phenomenal power, it goes as rapidly 
as my mind thinks. I have but to think a thought and 
it reaches other minds in sound without an effort on my 
part, and is sounded for a distance, I suppose, of two or 
three miles. If it goes farther it is renewed by some 
other man. How do I know? In the first place, men of 
sound judgment have told me that my views are correct. 
In the second place, I hear my silent thought sounded in 
steam, and wherever there is a noise it is liable to be 
echoed. A visitor gives me his name, and I sound it a 
mile away in the steam of some engine, done time and 
again. I stand at my window of a night and watch the 
lights of St. Peter or Kasota, and when I indicate my 
purpose some of the people of one or other of the towns 
will raise or lower their lights apparently to test my 
power of sending silent thought. They will remove the 
light, and then make it appear again, and will continue to 
do so, sometimes bobbing it up and down quickly. I 
have made the experiment several nights, every time 
with success. More than once I have sounded the words 
“ sweet toned bells” on the bell in St. Peter, and a work- 
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man from there told me that he heard it. Now I con¬ 
sider it a gross outrage that I should be shut up in the 
asylum, my silent thoughts going out all through the 
dav, and the crowd hanging upon my thought and making 
sport and flinging at me their own thoughts, often of an 
abusive kind, in a covert way, that are liable to go out 
upon the ears of men as though they were mine. For 
the most part the patients are friendly, but men with 
phenomenal power play their thought upon the feet of 
the patients, causing the footfalls to sound words of a 
slanderous kind. My difficulty has been upon me some 
fifteen months, and during all that time not a single evil 
thought has proceeded out of my mind, for I have had 
no evil thought. There has been a multitude of wit¬ 
nesses, and if any one will bring any thought that they 
attribute to me of such a nature I will acknowledge it. 
I am constantly made the object of abusive language. 
Of course my silent thought is sometimes indignant, and 
that reaching other minds keeps the ball rolling. • Now 
it is not for my or the public good that I should be con¬ 
fined here in a populous portion of the country. Agita¬ 
tion underlies the phenomenal difficulty among men. It 
broke out in Topeka years before it came upon me. It 
was a singular town. Men hung together there as 
though they were one man ; they got excited over some 
subject or other and dwelt upon it unduly, and out of it 
sprang phenomenon. That phenomenal communication 
of human thought existed years before it came upon me 
I know from the fact that I heard words sounded in 
steam then, and supposed the engineer did, it and so did 
the proprietor of the hotel where I boarded, who remarked 
one day that the engineers could sound any word. I 
wrote back east some of the words that were sounded 
some six years ago. Subsequently sent a communication 
to the new president of the Santa Fe R. R., at Chicago, 
appealing to him to put a stop to the noise and confusion 
prevailing on the railroad at Topeka. The Sunday after 
sending the letter to Chicago the chairs at the Y. M. C. 
A. room were differently arranged, carrying the hint that 
there were two different classes of men, and the general 
superintendent of telegraphy, I think it was, who re¬ 
peated with unusual emphasis this: “ He spoke as one 

having authority and not as the Scribes and Pharisees.” 

I have studied the phenomenal difficulty. A great 
multitude of excited minds have waked up the latent 
natural forces of the air so as to make it in connection 
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with the aroused mind a can'ier of thought. The air is 
magnetized in the region of population. So one should 
be out of an atmosphere so charged, or, if in it, at a suffi¬ 
cient distance from other human minds to avoid connec¬ 
tion with their thought. Where there is no agitation on 
the part of the many there is no phenomenal communi¬ 
cation of thought. Nor would one in an unmagnetized 
air, having the difficulty here, be troubled there. Wher¬ 
ever words are not sounded the difficulty does not exist. 
They are not sounded in Mexico, South America, China 
or Japan, because there is no general agitation existing. 
It takes a multitude to give the power. 

My case, your Excellency, is an urgent one, requiring 
immediate attention, and it would gratify me speedily to 
hear from you. 

Yours respectfully, 

The following letter, written some months later, 
shows the increasing tenacity and elaboration of his de¬ 
lusions : 

Dr. Flint : 

Dear Sir :—Yesterday I noticed a man point to his 
temple, making a sign to some of the crowd, and since 
then I have an uneasiness in that region. They display 
their magnetism there. There has been an insurrection 
of evil doers against me and they are constantly flinging 
their magnetism at me. It is a dangerous place for me 
to be in and nowhere could I be safe in it. This morn¬ 
ing the whistle sounded, “ X-fell down stairs.” They 

have an expression in respect to the attic: “Falling 
down stairs, set him on a pinnacle of the temple.” These 
last expressions were given out about six weeks ago. 
When I go out walking days, there is always a portion of 
the crowd that arrange their movements in regard to me 
so that conveniently they can throw their magnetism at 
me, and if I fall behind the crowd so that I can get out of 
the way, there is often another ward behind me. So that 
I am between two fires. Men in front can throw back 
and men behind, forward. Now, it is manifestly unjust 
that I should be confined in the asylum. You see it does 
not agree with my health. My beard and whiskers are 
turning gray and my head is getting taut from an excess 
of imparted magnetism. 

P. S.—I was well when I came here, and in possession 
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of my reason, just as much as you would be even though 
an equal quantity of Hebrew magnetism had been thrown 
upon you. It is not magnetism that cures magnetism, 
but the invisible electricity of the atmosphere that 
unites with it of its own accord pure air such as I cannot 
get here—where the air of late has been laden with the 
stench of privies. Proper surroundings and the free use 
of Turkish baths. It will ill become the State to allow a 
person that was healthy when he came here, to be put to 
death upon the cruel cross, when a change of residence 
to the far off prairies will cure my trouble and save the 
State the name of murdering a patient. There are three 
classes of persons who are using me. A bigoted portion 
of the Hebrews who seek my death; another class who 
wish to make money by it; and another class who wish to 
cover up their sins by hiding behind me, which could 
never be done, as it would lead to a murder trial, in which 
all the facts of the situation would come out. By a lead¬ 
ing physician of Topeka, who made a thorough examina¬ 
tion of different portions of my body, examining my 
urine, I was pronounced sound. I never had a gravel 
pain in my life. Men have set out to murder me m a 
magnetic way, and I should have the prompt protection 
of the State. Living alone upon the prairie, I would be 
entirelv safe from violence. 

X-. 


In the following letter it will be seen that he no longer 
dwells so insistently upon the effects of magnetism upon 
his own person, but has gone into a complicated train of 
reasoning upon magnetism and electricity. The only 
link that connects these letters with his inborn aversion 
to society is the belief, which is not expressed in the text, 
but which he has often told me that Edison has captured 
all the personal magnetism and concentrated it in the 
electric light. 


M. /> -. 

Dear Sir :—The expansive and magnetic force at an 
electric light are equal. It is as much as the magnetic 
can do to hold the expansive, and when its magnetic force 
is touched by the extraneous force, and the atmosphere 
is such, the expansive speeds with an impetus propor¬ 
tioned to the power that held it, dispersing far and wide 
the magnetism that held it, while their place at the 
light is instantly supplied from the plant. Electric lights 
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are like so many little suns and act on the same princi¬ 
ple as the sun. The sun sends out, by means of its ex¬ 
pansive power, magnetic strings. In the distance the 
magnetic may be lost, leaving the expansive to itself. It 
is so with the earth, its internal fires send out its mag¬ 
netic powers on expansive wings, and that magnetism 
sent out, acts on bodies external to the earth as well as 
within, drawing them toward the centre. The sun’s ex¬ 
pansive touches the earth’s expansive, and adds to the 
earth’s magnetic outgo; the excess above earth's con¬ 
stant magnetic, acts locally on cloud, tree, atmosphere 
and ocean. Vertical sunbeams concentrate expansive 
power, and make intense heat at the expense of remote 
depletion, while beams that fall aslant diffuse the expan¬ 
sive power more. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the sun is all fire, a body a million times bigger than the 
earth. Its surface is in a frictional condition of intense 
heat, and as a stove fire has an ingoing draft and an out¬ 
going current of heat, so the sun draws on its own inter¬ 
ior magnetism, and flings it out in the direction of its 
own family of planets. The magnetic strings carried 
may bring back any excess of material thrown. Nature 
takes care of herself when let alone, but when tampered 
with by artificial means of an extensive kind, it thwarts 
her beneficent purposes. X--. 

X-’s mental condition has, of late, been one of pro¬ 

gressive deterioration. His mind is entirely taken up 
now with fanciful and extravagant theories which he 
elaborates with more or less intricacy and confusion. 
There is at last nothing in the universe that is not com¬ 
prehended in his magnetic scheme. This last letter, 
written tw T o months later after the above, shows the 
growing irrelevancy and incoherency of his ideas. 

Mr. K -. 

'Dear Sir :—The sun’s expansive power conjoined 
with earth’s, touch the magnetic condition of a seed to- 
carry out its magnetic threads, to catch nutriment, to- 
add to its image of the future tree, stamped there by an 
almighty skill. The sun's slant or vertical beams act on 
the medium between sun and earth, but do not add to 
the sum total material of earth. It simply changes the lo¬ 
cality of its substance united with earth’s expansive and 
magnetic, puts a tree here and a flower there. If the 
outgoing force of the sun is materialistic at all, it is of such 
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firm nature that it does not amalgamate with earth, but 
has a sympathetic bearing on the material between the 
two bodies, to the farthest confines of the universe. 

X-. 

These three examples are chosen from a mass of cor¬ 
respondence, and were written at sufficient intervals to 
show the progressive symptoms of mental disease, and 
we have in this series of remarkable letters internal evi¬ 
dences of advancing dementia. The evidences of this 
deterioration, presented by the conduct and conversation 

of X-, are even more pronounced. His intense egotism 

is shown in his inability to think or converse on any sub¬ 
ject that does not relate to himself or his delusions. If 
no one talks to him, and there is no external stimulus to 
excite mental activity, he continues talking to himself, 
constantly elaborating his vague and inflated theories. 
The absence of any profound moral disturbance in his 
case may be attributed to the excellence of his early en¬ 
vironment and training, this fact going to show to 
what an extent education and early influences may be 
made to counteract the evil tendencies natural to a de¬ 
fective mental development. The dementia in this case 
is not so much a terminal condition of the form of insan¬ 
ity, which manifested itself at first, as it is the inevitable 
ending of a mind of so ill starred an origin, and in the 
downfall of which the appearance of monomania was 
simply an incident, the character and coloring of the de¬ 
lusions being dependent upon and traceable to an inher¬ 
ent mental peculiarity. The monomania is but an event 
in his life; dementia is his destiny. 



